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built up, the utilitarian theory. On the Continent, the new
scientific rationalism was content at first to translate the old
Catholic philosophy of life into rational and scientific termino-
logy. The end of life is immanent in life itself. Everything, if
left to itself, necessarily works unto good. Progress, the indefi-
nite perfectibility of man, the guidance of an impersonal provi-
dence were taken for granted. The application of these rational
principles to the study of the facts would assure success and
happiness. But once more the desire to find an easy solution
made the new science almost purely deductive. It was not the
enthusiasts over the new science, the rationalists and the utili-
tarians, but Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Hegel who bothered
to notice the complexity and multiplicity of social phenomena.
The philosophical approach was proving to be the most truly
sociological. Comte himself, as we shall see, had hardly begun
to be a sociologist before he became the type of the uncritical
a priori theorist.

The question we must therefore ask comes to this. Is it
possible to throw light on social phenomena, if we start by
confining our study to the interpretation of the facts by the
methods of natural science alone?

To do so, we must assume that the human mind takes its
place among the series of natural phenomena and we must
be content to explain these either by the discovery of sequences
of events which are completely or nearly invariable, or by
accounting for events solely by what preceded them. Though
we shall never in this way find the meaning of those phenomena,
we may be able to predict what will happen and we shall be
warned about what to avoid.

The most obvious difficulty about the enterprise is its great
complexity. The phenomena which interest the chemist, the
physicist, even the biologist, are few and stable by comparison.
They can be isolated, some can be measured, their recurrence
is so regular that a deductive science can be based on a few
general laws. Whatever is touched by man, on the other hand,
seems to share in his individuality and his idiosyncrasies. What
could be simpler than the answer to the question: 'Why do men